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tions of this kind which, for many years, have been
showered upon the country. That the promise is
fallacious is proved by the very small number
among the countless host of such addresses which
survive the moment of their utterance. The facil-
ity of saying something is counterbalanced by the
difficulty of saying anything worth hearing. The
temptation to stray and to mistake platitude for
originality is almost always fatal.
I] |'j                        Mr. Webster was better fitted than any man

who has ever lived in this country for the perilous
task of occasional oratory. The freedom of move-
ment which renders most speeches of this class
diluted and commonplace was exactly what he
needed. He required abundant intellectual room
for a proper display of his powers, and he had the
rare quality of being able to range over vast spaces
of time and thought without becoming attenuated
in what he said. Soaring easily, with a powerful
sweep he returned again to earth without jar or
shock. He had dignity and grandeur of thought,
expression, and manner, and a great subject never
became small by his treatment of it. He had, too,
a fine historical imagination, and could breathe
life and passion into the dead events of the past.

Mr. Ticknor speaks of the Plymouth oration aa
impressing him as a series of eloquent fragmenta
The impression was perfectly correct. Mr. Web-
ster touched on the historical event, on the char-
acter of the Pilgrims, on the growth and future of